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society of Dnndas ant! Steule. In lhi» respect he suffers liy comparison with Knx, the fulUhliKiiled man, the imprintm* foe, the npcn-hiindud, fi»rj;ivhiij friend, whose rluiraclcr smurwhiit rescinhlus thnt of Antony, ileificd by C'lcopulru:
l-'ur liit txtimiy,
'I'licrc WAS mi winter In 'i [ un luilninn 't 'I'hiii K|PW ''it morn by imping i liiti Wrir ilulpliiit like; they shnweil liin limtc rilmvr I'hc clement iltey lived in.'
Antony nnd
," v, nf. a.id not so readily forget the independence now and again displayed by Bankes, for instance, in opposing Parliamentary Reform, the Westminster Scrutiny, and the continuance of the war. Though they were friendly at Cambridge, and afterwards at Goostree's Club and in the House, Pitt never warmed to Bankes, whose nature indeed was too precise, cold, and prudent ever to call forth affection. Respected by all for his sound but stolid speeches, he for forty years sat at Westminster as member for Corfe Castle. No one seems ever to have thought of making Bankes either a Minister or a peer. At a later time the circle of Pitt's friends included Canning and Wellesley, who will receive notice in later chapters.
